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One importan 
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T HE SENATE INTELLIGENCE committee’s final 
report is a serious comprehensive summary^ 
surely the best in the public domain— of American 
(foreign) intelligence activities. It extends beyond an 
accounting of selected past abuses into an analysis of 
the country’s intelligence requirements and a set of 
detailed proposals on how these requirements can be 
met in a way that at once serves national security and 
respects the'rule of law. 

‘ The report is a mainstream document: Its premise 
is that intelligence remains a national necessity, that 
all intelligence activities must be managed more 
carefully, that some must be conducted secretly. Yet 
past abuses are not whitewashed and the genuine dif- 
ficulties of future control are not glossed over. The 
House may have been unable to deal intelligently 
with intelligence. The Senate, by this report, has 
earned the public’s confidence in its capacity to join 
in the shaping of national intelligence policy. 

■ The special virtue of this report lies in the method 
of congressional — executive interaction by which it 
was produced. Avoiding do-or-die confrontations of 
the sort that destroyed the House inquiry, the 
Church committee bargained out differences with 
the executive over access to, and disclosure of, .con- 
tested information. This meant that some material 
was withheld. But the public ended up getting much 
more than it otherwise would. 

I; It is possible, of course, to be too sympathetic to ex- 
ecutive pleadings for secrecy. The case for limiting 
covert operations to the “most extraordinary cirr 
cumstances,” for instance, as the committee recom- 
mends, would have been stronger if it had been able 
to publish more detail on what three members called 
the “high political costs and generally meager bene- 
fits” of past covert actions. Yet we doubt that the 
Church panel yielded too much. Realistically speak- 
ing, this is the only spirit in which Congress can hope 
to win the requisite executive, congressional and 
public support for a continuing intelligence role. 
Congress is unlikely to win a shootout on the barri- 
cades; the likelier outcome is stiffened intransigence 


by the executive which only reinforces the old status 
quo. At some point, of course. Congress could “win” 
by "resorting to budgetary reprisals, but this resolu- 
tion of a shootout hardly serves the purpose of read- 
ing a reasonable and effective accommodation on the 
Conduct of intelligence activities. 

The problems associated with the conduct and con- 
trol of covert operations have received most of the 
publicity attending the CIA in the last two years. 
Over the long term, however, the problems of collect- 
ing and producing intelligence — both “national” in- 
telligence for policy makers and “tactical” intelli- 
gence for military men — are, though duller, of much 
greater consequence. The committee’s substantive 
treatment of the- political, bureaucratic and psycho- 
logical aspects of intelligence is probably its most val- 
uable work. The question of whether the country is 
getting the intelligence it needs, not to speak of the 
intelligence it pays for, must be relentlessly pursued. 

The Church committee took the position that the 
intelligence reforms already put in place by the Ford 
administration should be accepted and built on, not 
junked. Again, noiiseful purpose would be served by 
gratuitous confrontation. Whether all of the commit- 
tee’s own structural and policy recommendations are 
equally sound, however, remains to be debated. We 
intend to return to the more important of these in 
time. At the least, the committee’s proposals give the 
public a better basis for judging the worth of admin- 
istration reforms. 

The next step ought to be the establishment of a~ 
.standing Senate intelligence oversight committee. 
Only by this step can the process of reform, as well as 
continuing oversight, be. carried forward. This will 
require the President to share power in intelligence, 
as he routinely does in every other area of public pol- 
icy. But it will require Congress to share responsibili- 
ty. Ultimately, the effectiveness of this working rela- 
tionship— and not the contents of reports— will be 
the standard by which the now-concluded Senate in- 
telligence inquiry must be judged, ' ; 
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